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Perhaps, too, he did not have at hand all the material required. For the 
treattnent of the subject according to the first view, a specimen of each 
and every type of basket as to material, size and shape, manner of making, 
and ornamentation is required ; for the second it is necessary to have 
all these and to have them from every culture area in which they are 
found, or at least to know whether they exist in such culture areas or not. 
It is doubtful whether either studies or collections have reached the stage 
that would furnish this material. The culture areas should be marked off 
with as great definiteness as possible, and with regard, at first at least, to 
basketry only. The man who does this work must understand first and 
above all things that while men may be classified according to their 
physical characteristics, material products, and language, that these bases 
of classification must be kept separate from each other. Because the 
Navaho happen to speak a language akin to that heard in Alaska, one 
must not expect them to have skulls of the same shape nor houses of the 
same character. 

But it is nothing against the present work that one point of view has 
predominated the other in its treatment, nor is it anything to be laid to 
the charge of the author that he is a man who loves the specimens which he 
handles and has come to understand from them how they were made and 
why — that he has the vertical view with its relation to man's present and 
future. He needs no other commendation for his work than that which 
the work gives. P. E. Goddard. 

Life and Culture of the Hupa. By Pliny Earle Goddard. University 
of California Publications; American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. I, No. I. Berkeley: 1903. 8°, 88 pp., 30 plates. 

Hupa Texts. By Pliny Earle Goddard. University of California 
Publications ; American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. I, No. 2. 
Berkeley: 1904. 8", 290pp. 

In the considerable development of anthropological investigation 
which has taken place in this country during the last two decades, 
the Indians of California and Oregon have received scant attention as 
compared with those of the Plains or the Southwest. Since Stephen 
Powers' Tribes of California, which appeared in 1877, almost nothing, 
until very recently, has been published on the Indians of this area. 
Powers' work, while creditable under the circumstances, was the result of 
a hasty investigation of an immense area by one trained more in the 
school of journalism than of science. Therefore, although containing 
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much that, in its general outhnes, later and more detailed study confirms, 
it includes many inaccuracies and misleading or highly colored statements. 
With the publication of Dr Goddard's two papers on the Hupa, however, 
we have what it is to be hoped is the beginning of a series of careful 
studies of the different stocks of Indians in the California-Oregon area. 
The papers form the first volume of the publications of the new Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the University of California — a department 
which was founded and whose work has been carried on by the hberality 
of Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst. 

In the first of the two papers Dr Goddard has given an admirable 
although brief account of the general culture of the Hupa, an isolated 
section of the much scattered Athapascan stock, residing in the valley of 
the lower Trinity in northwestern California. After describing briefly 
the environment in which the Hupa live, and giving a summary of the 
history of their contact with the whites, an account of the houses, dress, 
food, occupations, and social and religious life of the people is pre- 
sented. The type of the Hupa house is common to several other stocks 
in the immediate vicinity, and recalls somewhat the type characteristic of 
the coast northward to Columbia river, and even the more elaborate and 
larger houses of the Northwest coast. Besides the dwelling house, how- 
ever, the Hupa have a larger sweat-house, or assembly house, which with 
its earthen roof suggests the circular, earth-covered lodges found widely 
throughout California and other parts of the country. 

The clothing of the women is very characteristic of this culture-area, 
consisting of both aprons and skirts of buckskin, often profusely orna- 
mented with long fringes, which are themselves decorated with grass 
braiding, beads, pine-nuts, dentalia, and abalone. Although a consider- 
able portion of the food supply of the Hupa was obtained by fishing or 
hunting, vegetable foods were very important, and of these the acorn, as 
throughout California, takes first place. In describing the preparation of 
the acorn-flour, it is to be noted that Dr Goddard speaks only of flat 
stones as being used with the milling-baskets, and nowhere are the stone 
mortars, commonly supposed to be used for this purpose, referred to in 
this connection. It is thus evident that here, as almost throughout Cali- 
fornia, even in the regions where hundreds of these mortars exist, that 
they are not used for pounding acorns or seeds, in fact are not used for 
any but ceremonial purposes by the present Indians, nor have they been 
so used within traditional times. 

The basketry of the Hupa is exclusively of the twined variety, and the 
materials used and process of manufacture employed are described in 
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some detail. Except for some geometrical carving on the handles of 
spoons the art instincts find expression only in basketry designs. These 
designs are almost wholly geometrical. The individual figures and com- 
binations of these have names, many of which have animal meanings, 
such as "rattlesnake nose " ; others are merely descriptive, as "sharp 
and slanting." A number of these designs occur among other stocks in 
different parts of the coast region, but a discussion of them must await 
the appearance of the paper on the designs of this whole area, announced 
as in preparation by Dr A. L. Kroeber. The media of exchange and 
measures of value are dentalia and woodpecker scalps. This subject is 
of special importance here, owing to the great extent to which money 
and wealth influence the social structure. 

The Hupa possess many elaborate regulations for women at puberty, 
child-birth, etc. , many of which regulations are common to a number of 
the stocks lying to the eastward. Marriage was formerly a matter of pure 
purchase, and on the purchase price paid for his mother, a man's stand- 
ing in the community largely depended. 

The social organization was loose, the village was the only unit, and 
no trace whatever is to be found of a gentile system. The head-man of 
the village was he who was the richest, and his son, by inheriting his 
possessions, became head-man after him, unless some other person in the 
meantime had secured a larger share of wealth. In their games, village 
played against village. The main gambling game was that familiar over 
quite a large area in this portion of the coast, in which one of a numer- 
ous bundle of small, thin sticks is marked with a ring about the center, 
and the position of this "ace," whether in one or the other of the halves 
into which the whole bunch is divided, must be guessed. 

The theory of disease among the Hupa seems to be on the whole the 
usual one, but one of the methods of cure is apparently unique. In addi- 
tion to the shamans who extract "pains" by sucking, etc., there are 
others who by the repetition of certain formulae are supposed to effect a 
cure. These formulae consist as a rule of the recounting of the first case of 
the trouble among the ' ' first people, ' ' of the search for a medium of heal- 
ing or cure, the recovery of the first patient, and a prayer to the inventor 
of the cure. The formula is generally accompanied by the use of some 
herb, which, however, is either non-medicinal or is used so that it can 
produce no medicinal effect. In the Hupa Texts a considerable number 
of these formulae are given, and they form one of the most interesting of 
the contributions which Dr Goddard has made. 

In their care of the dead the Hupa employed burial almost exclu^ 
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sively. Property and money were buried with the body as a rule, and fur- 
ther offerings were placed about the grave. The greater ceremonies of the 
people are confined to three dances, known respectively as the Winter 
Dance, the Summer or White Deer Skin Dance, and the Fall or Jumping 
Dance. In the second of these, quite elaborate ornaments were used, 
consisting chiefly of woodpecker scalps attached to strips of buckskin, and 
a netted strip worn as a head-dress, often fringed with feathers. Skins of 
white deer were also an important feature of the dance. These various 
dances were supposed to have been instituted by the gods, and are always 
held in a certain sequence at definite spots along the river. This close 
association of the ceremonies with definite places is quite characteristic of 
this culture-area. 

The myths of the Hupa, given as texts with translation, in the 
second paper, are of great interest, as no material has heretofore been ac- 
cessible from this region. A characteristic feature of Hupa mythology is 
the virtual lack of any true creation myths or creator, Yimantuwinayai, 
"the one lost across the ocean," together with the Kixunai, or first 
people, come into being spontaneously, and the former merely finds and 
frees the various foods for the use of mankind, who are to come after the 
"first people" shall have disappeared from this world. Before these 
ancestors of the Hupa appear on the scene, Yimantuwinayai and the 
Kixunai leave for the world beyond the ocean or above the sky, and with 
the coming of man the mythical times abruptly end. In the tales told of 
the doings of Yimantuwinayai and the Kixunai occur many incidents 
which are found quite widely distributed in other parts of this general 
area, and also of the continent at large. Similarities are most marked in 
some cases with types more developed to the north, in other cases types 
familiar in the south or in the basin area may be noted. To the linguis- 
tic student the Hupa Texts will be most welcome, as they afford almost the 
first satisfactory material for a study of any Athapascan language. When 
the promised papers on the Morphology and Phonology are forthcoming, 
these texts will be sure to be studied with the greatest interest. The 
advisability of such extensive hyphenation as is here used is open to ques- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that in further publications the forms will be 
given without this unnatural separation, convenient though it may be in 
some ways. 

The account given in these two papers of the life and culture of the 
Hupa forms the first satisfactory account of a Californian stock which has 
yet appeared. The culture of the Hupa may be taken as to a large extent 
typical of that of the whole northwestern comer of the state (occupied by 
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the Athapascan, Wishosk, Yurok, Karok, and Chimariko linguistic groups), 
a culture quite sharply differentiated from that of the remainder of the 
state, but presenting some points of similarity to that found along the 
coast to the northward. In most respects, however, this northwestern 
portion of California possesses a unique form of culture, for further details 
of which these studies by Dr Goddard must make all ethnologists eager. 

Roland B. Dixon. 

Publicationen aus dem Koniglichen Ethnographischen Museum zu Dresden. 
Herausgegeben mit Unterstiitzung der Generaldirektion der Konig- 
lichen Sammlungen filr Kunst und Wissenschaft zu Dresden von A. 
B. Meyer. Band XIV. A. B. Meyer und O. Richter. Celebes 
I : Sammlung der Herren Dr Paul und Dr Fritz Sarasin arcs den 
Jahren i8gj-i8g6. Anhang : Die Bogen-, Strich-, Punkt- und 
Spiralornamentik von Celebes. Mit 2g Tafeln, ly Textabbildungen 
und I Karte. Dresden : Verlag von Stengel & Co., 1903. 
To those acquainted with the superb folio publications of the Royal 
Ethnographic Museum in Dresden, it is sufficient to say that Volume XIV 
does not fall below the highest standard hitherto attained by the series. 
As indicated by the title, this work is based on the ethnographic col- 
lection made by Drs Paul and Fritz Sarasin during their first expedition 
to Celebes, and numbering 543 specimens. For means of comparison, 
the authors have added 666 pieces from the Dresden Museum. The 
Celebes collections of the museums in Berlin, Leipzig, and Rotterdam 
were also kindly placed at their disposal. The Sarasin collection, with 
the exception of about 100 pieces left at the Dresden Museum, is now in 
the Municipal Museum of Basel. 

The title " Celebes I " was chosen because the authors hope soon to 
prepare a volume describing the Celebes collection, numbering 1,200 
pieces, in the Dresden Museum, to be called "Celebes II." The 
appearance of the latter, and the publication of the material collected by 
the Sarasin brothers on their second expedition (1901-1903) to Celebes, 
will add much to a literature even now comparatively rich. 

Practically all the names of places occurring in the text are to be 
found on the excellent map, which is based on the Sarasin orographic 
map published in 190 1.' As regards Middle Celebes, the works of N. 
Adriani and A. C. Kruijt have been accepted as authority on all points 
relating to geographical and tribal names. 



1 Materialien zur Naturgeschichte der Insel Celebes, Bd. IV. 



